THE  QUALIFICATIONS OF A MINISTER

of any man except one who shall be directly responsible to the House
of Commons.'1

There is no doubt that an able minister can have great influence on
a department. It is true that he can take only a few of the decisions
taken in his department every day. Indeed, his value to his department
will be greater if he does not try to deal with everything; for his
essential function is to relate the policy of the department to the general
policy of the Government and if he immerses himself in departmental
duties he becomes not a minister but a very senior administrator. He
must know what is going on in the world around him and study the
reactions or ideas that filter through public opinion, the House of
Commons and the Cabinet. He must, therefore, travel around the
country a little, read widely in the newspapers, study his Cabinet papers,
attend regularly in Parliament and be accessible to those who can give
him ideas. In his department he must concentrate on the matters which
he deems important, especially those raising general issues of policy.
After a short experience the senior officials will know his mind and be
able to take decisions which he would approve if he had time to deal
with them.

As Sir Oliver Franks has said:

Two things struck me [in the Ministry of Supply] about the relation of
a minister to his department. They are at first sight a little incongruous. The
first was how limited in number, in a large department like the Ministry of
Supply, were the topics on which a minister could keep himself regularly
informed and take the important decisions. It was not a question of energy
or will. All the ministers under whom I served worked long hours and
worked hard. It was the result of the sheer volume of business and the
extreme variety of matters it concerned. In consequence while the minister
was responsible for all that was done, most things were done without his
knowledge. Secondly, the effect of a change of ministers on headquarters
was considerable. It went beyond the circle of those who advised the
minister. The two phenomena are connected. No man's tastes and methods
of work are identical with another's. Precisely because the minister knew of
and decided relatively few of the matters for which he was responsible, it was
important that the officials who made decisions on his behalf should know his
mind and conduct their business in that knowledge. The speed with which

1 Life of the Duke of Devonshire, II, p. 219.
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